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Printing § Lithographic Black § Colored 


: Varnishes, Gold Si 
by Nos. 515, 517 & 519 Miyor Spreey, Phu 


The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling 


MANUFACTURER OF 


03- 


at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, 


will not clog on the rollers. 
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SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade |, 


i 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. L; 


PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. i 


LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very 


best quality, always on hand. 


PRICH LIsT. 


Per ib. 
590 800 200 
3.00 200 1.00 


BLACK. INKS. 


Fine Card or Wood Cut, 
Fine Gloss Cut, . . ° 
Extra Quick Drying Job, for 
hard sized and calend. paper, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 
Fine Job, for sized and calend. 
paper, . ° ° . 2.00 150 1.00 75 
Extra Wood Cut, for Cylinder 
and Adam” Presses, . . 1.40 
Wood Cut, for power presses, . 7 
Extra Fine Book, . 
Good Book, ° 
Hand-Press News, . 5 
Drum Cylinder News, . ° 12 
Rotary and Bullock News, . 5 


BLUE INKS. 


Extra Fine Bronze Blue, . 
¥ “ Light Blue, . 


50 
75 


36 
75 50 
30 


2.00 

° ° 1.50 
150 1.00 50 
1/0 


Dark Blue, 
Light Blue, 
Light Label Blue, ‘ 
Ultramarine—Extra Fine, > . 
Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 1.50 1.00 


YELLOW INKS. 
Naples Yellow, . ° ° ° 
Fine Lemon Yellow, 
Fine Orange Yellow, 
Poster Lemon Yellow, 
Poster Orange Yelléw, . 75 


7 50 
50 40 
8.00 200 


75 50 LO 


. 200 
1.50 1.00 
150 100 

5 50 


2.00 
2.00 


50 


sa'Inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates.“@a 


> | MISCELLANEOUS 





RED INKS. 


Carmine, . . 
. 1000 


| Lake, . J 
Crimson Lake, 
Extra Fine Red 
Fine Red, . 

| Fine Vermilion, 
Poster Red, 


5 . 1000 
° - 800 
. e - 250 
1.50 1.00 75 
Orange Mineral, ° . 


COLORS. 
Royal Purple, . ° ° 
Mauve, 
Violet, ° . . 
| Claret, P , P 
Magenta, . ee ce 


| Lake Brown, . e . 
Chocolate Brown, P 
Fine Gold Size, . 

Fine Raw Sienna, 
Snuft Brown, 
Fine Umber Brown, . 

| Fine Dark Brown, . 
Fine Light Brown, . «i. 

| Tints of all shades and colors, . 

| White Size, . 
White Ink, 


2.00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


100 = % 


Per Ib. 


24.00 


500 
500 
5.00 
2.50 
2.00 

50 


; | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE 


16.00 
8.00 
3.00 
4.00 
2.00 
1.50 

40 

40 


. 24.00 16.00 8.00 


« 500 


. 6.00 


5.00 


COLORED IN 


200° 


1.50 


1.00 
100 
1.50 
1.50 

50 





« 800 


8.00 


KS. 
- 8.00 
-« 150 % 
igo ¢ @. 


1.00 


- £00 


150 


413 
100 
1,00 


40 


| Medium Green, 


1 
J) 


GREEN INKS. 


| French Green, . 


| Lake Green—Light, 
Dark Green—Deep, . 
Fine Light Green, . Pe 
Poster Green— Dark, » e e 75 


£.50 200 1.50 1: 
2.00 1.50 


| Poster Green—Light, ° ° . 75 


| 





PRINTERS’ VARNISH. 


No. 0 for reducing Poster Inks, 
‘“ “ “ Job “ 


“9 « 


“ 3 « “ “ 
Quick Drying Varnish, . 


By the gallon at special rates, 


LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 


" 
« 6, 


By the gallon at special rates. 


These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
impurities. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515, 517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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SECOND-RAND PRESSES, &(., FOR DALE, 


Washington Hand Presses 


No. 2, Platen 22x32%, for 6-column paper. 
No. 4, ‘* 24%x38, for 7 or 8-column paper. 
The above are in warranted good order, and ready 
for immediate shipment. 


Gerdon Job Presses— 


Half-medium, 13x 19 inches inside chase; for steam 
only; in good order; $275. 


Quarter-medium, 9x 14 inches inside chase; price, $200. 
Eighth-medium, 7x11 inches inside chase; $165. 


Gordon Chases (in lots to suit) 


go Chases for Improved Quarter-medium Gordon Press, 
IOxI5§ in. inside; good as new; $1 each.. 

50 Chases for Improved Eighth-medium Gordon Press, 
8x12 in. inside; good as new; 80 c. each. 


Liberty Job Press, 
Quarter-medium, 10x15 inches inside chase, with foun- 
tain; in perfect order, with all attachments; $215. 
Ruggles Job Press, 


One Card and Billhead Press, size 434x73¢ inches inside 
chase; good order; $90. 


Ruling Machines— 
One Double Ruling Machine, Hickok’s make, in good 
order; $150. 
One Single Ruling Machine; in good order; $100. 


Bookbinders’ Cutter— 
One Riehl’s Self-Clamping Cutter, 25-inch; for steam 
or hand power; in first-class order; $100. 


Adams Presses (Bed and Platen) 
Size of platen, 14x18; 2-roller; in good order. 
“ 66 26x40; 2-roller; ‘“ as 
26x43; 6-roller; good as new. 


“cc “ 


Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 
Improved; 714x124 inches inside of chase; new; price 


$75. 
Lithographic Hand Presses— 


Various styles and sizes. 


Standing Press (for dry pressing)— 
One Bookbinder’s Standing Press, wood platen and bed, 
iron rods; double-geared; size 15x20 inches; price, 
$50. 


Calendering Machine (New), 
With two rolls, each 16x40 inches, made by Pusey & 
Jones, Wilmington; complete and perfect; price 
$800. 


Stereotype Machinery— 

One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175. 

One Steam Drying Press, 16x18%4; $100. 

One Job Casting Pan, $30. 

One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 

One Stereotype Hand Shaving Machine, 12 inch; $100. 

One Chiseling Machine, $40. 

One stereotype Shaving machine, for curved plates; will 
shave any size plate; been in use with Bullock press; 
price, $175. 


Newspaper Folding Machine, 
Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 31'%x45%4; folds long mail 
size, five folds; in first-class order; price, $350. 
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TAKING JOURNALISTS TO TASK. 


In a recent number of the North American the Rev. George 
T. Rider makes a furious onslaught on journalism. He doesn’t 
like anything in the newspapers nowadags, this reverend writer 
does not; he slashes into journalism and journalists right and 
left. Newspapers, says this gentleman, were always bad, but 
since the death of George Ripley and Wm. Cullen Bryant the 
public press has become unfathomably, unbearably bad. It 
will be startling news to the editorial fraternity that Mr. George 
Ripley, with Mr. Wm. Cullen Bryant, exercised a supervision 
over their brethren of the press. _ Rev. Mr. Rider asserts 
that the American editors still living are guilty, among 
other naughty things, of ‘‘spreading further and wider a 
”? which it is a wicked thing to 
do. Why grand juries have not called attention thereto the 
wrathy reverend denouncer does not pause to consider. In 


corrupt mongrel vocabulary, 


point of fact, he has not the time; he is so busy in making ac- 
cusations as to deprive himself of any leisure wherein to suggest 
remedies. His indignation is constantly at the boiling poit. 
But to give our readers a sample of the gentleman’s invective, 
we make the following excerpt from his article: 

A latter-day parvenu, its ephemeral flutter, its perpetual coming and 
going, its very irridescence of transiency and unresting flux constitute its 
raison d'etre. Like the chorus of old tragedians, it lives, moves, and 
has its being outside the unfolding drama of growing civilization, and is 
only impersonal voice—comment. Its illumination is cold, auroral, 
spectral, as of the cerebrum. The radiance of the head kindles it, if at 


all, at long, rare intervals. This is, in substance, its record of itself. 


If readers cannot make sense of the foregoing paragraph, 
the fault is none of ours. We have quoted verbatim from the 
article of the author who charges the newspapers with ‘ spread- 
ing a corrupt, mongrel vocabulary.’’ The paragraph quoted 
is a medley of words that express no sense. If any newspaper, 
anxious to reform its diction, were to adopt the Rev. Mr. Rider’s 
grotesque style, it would soon experience a marked falling off 
in its subscription list. 

In an equally incoherent though less amiable way, the writer, 
through the means of many foggy paragraphs, convicts the 





newspapers of ‘‘the insolence of dogmatism,’’ which is quite 
as bad as spreading a ‘‘ mongrel vocabulary.’’ 

Not an impertinence is it, just here, to intimate that no 
journalist has ever either been so insolent or dogmatic, or both 
together, as to assail in a wholesale insulting way the pulpit, 
as the Rev. George T. Rider has seen fit to attack the public 
press. Editors are human, therefore their work must of ne- 
cessity be marred by imperfections. From a Christian minis- 
ter, above all others, charity and forbearance were to be ex- 
pected. Mr. Rider’s prolonged emotional invective will not 
harm journalism; his calling editors hard names will not im- 
pair the influence of their papers an iota. More philippics like 
unto it, from more reverends, might not strengthen the hold 
which the pulpit has on public faith and public respect. 


e- 





NEWSPAPERS IN THE SCHOOLS. 


To assist the studies of children by having them read the 
newspapers in the public schools at stated hours, and under the 
supervision of teachers, is not a new idea. It is on trial in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and has just found a warm, prac- 
tical advocate in Superintendent Luckey, of the Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools. In a recent convention of Pennsylvania teachers, 
that gentleman opposed the use of any and all spelling books, 
because he contended that a word standing by itself was dead, 
while in a sentence it had life. He ridiculed the reading les- 
sons to be found in the school-books, and wanted the news- 
papers substituted for the prosy readers dealing with unrealities 
and teaching nothing. He stated that in Pittsburgh’s public 
schools the geography was only a book of reference, the daily 
newspapers being the means by which geography was taught. 
Through being made familiar with the news, the children asso- 
ciated places and events readily, and seldom forgot either. 

Inasmuch as Superintendent Luckey is neither the proprietor 
nor editor of a newspaper, his unsolicited testimony to the 
value of a newspaper as an educator for the young as well as 
the old, must in fairness be accepted as unprejudiced. Natu- 
rally he feels a deep interest in the pupils under his charge» 
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and is desirous of doing all in his power to further their ad- 
vancement. ‘Taught by experience that the journals of the 
day are better mediums for the acquirement of geographical 
knowledge than the text-books on that subject, he sensibly put 
aside the latter. 

If the pupils of our schools can be taught to read more 
readily and understandingly in the columns of newspapers than 
in the pages of the tiresome, dull reading books, the journals 
should be adopted. Such an innovation would be met with oppo- 
sition. Many men and women are firm in the belief that sense- 
less reading is the only proper mental food for children. Asa 
rule, the juveniles know more of the practical workings of life 
than they receive credit for. Fairy tales may find firm believers 
in the nursery, but they are laughed to scorn in the school-room. 
Boys take an interest in what their fathers talk of, be it war, 
politics, or a financial panic. Permitted to read about these 
engrossing topics, the lads would put animation into the read- 
ing lesson, instead of perfunctorily groaning and whining 
through it, as under the existing system. Superintendent 
Luckey’s outspoken advocacy of newspapers in the schools can- 
not well fail to challenge the attention of educational boards 
and school controllers in our large cities. 

°° 
A CHANGE IN THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER. 

As arule, the readers of the CrRCULAR look for intelligence 
of journalistic changes under the head of ** Newspaper Gos- 
sip’’—a good rule, that is departed from on this occasion to 
oblige our oldest contemporary. 





The venerable publication in 
question is the Azmg- Pau, of Peking, China, established A. D. 
git. From that remote date until 1351 it was published at 
irregular intervals. It is hardly necessary to say that there were 
no telegraph lines in those distant days, and that mail commu- 
nication was uncertain. However, from 1351 until the year 
1800 the Atmg- Pau was issued once a week with commendable 
regularity. At the beginning of the present century our 
venerable Mongolian contemporary was transformed into a 
daily, and sold at the price of two kesh (about one cent of 
our money). Moved, no doubt, by the spirit of progress ani- 
mating journalism throughout the world, the Emperor of 
China, who is the sole proprietor and publisher of the Azng- 
Pau, ordered further and sweeping changes in the aged news- 
paper. 

He decreed that the A7zzg-/au be increased in size and issued 
three times each day—a method of conducting the publishing 
business worthy of an Emperor. The Imperial way of man- 
agement is not confined to the frequency of the daily editions; 
the Emperor has likewise ordered that the morning edition is, 
to be printed on yellow paper, and contain commercial news 
exclusively. Red paper must be used for the afternoon edi- 
tion, and its columns are to be filled with official documents 
and miscellaneous news of public interest. The evening edi- 
tion must be impressed on green paper, contain articles on so- 
cial subjects, and a summary of the news that appeared in 
the two preceding editions. Six editors contribute to the 
King-Pau; ail are members of the scientific academy, and re- 
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ceive appointments at thé hands of the State. Four thousand 
per day is the entire circulation of our very old contemporary; 
800 copies constitute the morning edition, which is of particular 
interest to the mercantile community. Notwithstanding the 
improvements the price of the paper remains the same. In 
slow-going Peking, the three daily editions and the increased 
Such 
radical changes are not to the liking of the conservative Chi- 
nese mind. 


size of the A7ug-/au are regarded with grave concern. 


All the solid capitalists fervently hope that the 
Emperor and his successors will order no more bold changes in 
the oldest paper in the world until the year 3000 at least, being 
of the opinion that the changes made should not be inter- 
fered with for one thousand and twenty-nine years at least. 
3y that time they are willing that their descendants should 
think of enlarging and otherwise improving the old Avng-/au, 
a journal that no Pekingese family should be without. 





* 
AN EXPERT IN HANDWRITING. 

There recently died in England a gentleman by the name of 
Chabot, who achieved celebrity and fortune by his undoubted 
ability to pronounce authoritatively on the identity of hand- 
writings. He first cagne into notice five and twenty years ago 
through being called upon to testify as an expert in a case on 
trial before Sir Cresswell Cresswell—a stern English judge, a 
sound lawyer, and a man of sterling common sense, who had 
repeatedly expressed his contempt for experts as witnesses. 
So when Mr. Chabot, who had never been heard of before, en- 
tered the witness box, Judge Cresswell leaned back lazily 
in his chair, as if the testimony about to be taken were not 
worthy his judicial attention. He knew all about the nonsense 
of experts in identifying handwritings. However, he did not 
go off into a doze, as his attitude suggested. Mr. Chabot’s 
reasons for his conclusions arrested the attention of Sir Cress- 
well, and he listened intently, commenced taking notes of the 
testimony, and charged the jury to give careful attention to the 
expert’s evidence. 

In this, his first case, Mr. Chabot argued (it was a disputed 
will case) that in examining a large number of documents 
admittedly written by the testator, he had not in any instance 
found the letter o connected with any other letter; whereas, in 
the disputed will, it was at times so connected, at others not. 
On this evidence the will was broken, and Mr. Chabot’s posi- 
tion as a reliable expert in the most important trials made 
secure. 3 

In another remarkable trial, Chief Justice Cockburn pointed 
out to the jury the cogent reasoning which Mr. Chabot em- 
ployed in fortifying the opinions he gave as to the authenticity 
of signatures and holographs. After receiving endorsements 
from the great English jurists, Mr. Chabot’s powers were 
brought to bear on that venerable literary puzzle, the author- 
ship of the letters of Junius. A great mass of the writing of 
Sir Philip Francis was submitted to him, and, to the surprise of 
all having any knowledge of the subject, Mr. Chabot promptly 
decided that the handwriting of Junius was difficult to dis- 
guise, because he habitually formed his letters in such a great 
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variety of ways. After a more careful examination, he an- 
nounced that in the manuscript of the Junius epistles the varia 
tions in the formation of the letters are so frequent as to cor. 
respond closely with the ordinary writing of Sir Philip Francis. 
These numerous ‘changes are, however, confined to the small 
letters; the formation of the capitals is seldom departed from, 
either in the Junius manuscript or in the ordinary writings of 
Sir Philip. The conclusion he arrived at is that it is scarcely 
within the limits of possibility that Sir Philip Francis did not 
pen the letters of Junius. So that vexed question may be con 
sidered as definitely settled. 

Who is to supply the place left vacant as identifier of hand- 
writing by the death of Mr. Chabot, is a vital question that the 
learned judges of England will, in all probability, be a long 
time in settling. It would have been a work of less difficulty 
to replace Mr. Gladstone as one of the advisers of the English 
Queen, than it is to find a reliable successor to Chabot, the 
expert. 
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CHOICE BINDINGS FOR BOOKS. 


The much-talked-of auction sale of the Beckford subdivision 
of the once celebrated but now scattered Hamilton Library, 
shows that really fine bindings are prized for their own sakes 
far more on the continent of Europe than either in England or 
America. The fine, early bindings, in which the Beckford 
collection was particularly rich, went mostly to France. Eng 
lishmen purchased largely of volumes of engravings and illu- 
minated books; Americans made high bids for bibliographic 
curiosities, and the French showed a decided preference for all 
that was artistic, unique and historical in binding. 

Lovers of elegant bindings may be consoled to know that all 
the masterpieces of the binders from the Beckford Library, borne 
off in triumph to Paris, are to be reproduced by a process dis- 
covered and perfected by Daniel, a printer of Lille. By a kind 
of chromo-lithography, the ingenious French printer is capable 
of imitating with wonderful fidelity not only the colors, but the 
texture of the leather, and the subdued splendor of the old gold 
on the antique morocco. These rich effects in color may, there- 
fore, enshrine many modern books, which will thus be made to 
closely resemble the gems of the bookbinder’s art so long in 
seclusion in the Beckford and Hamilton Libraries. In time 
these delightful exterior decorations for books will be so 
cheapened and multiplied as to bring them within the reach of 
the great mass of book collectors—people who can afford to 
own but a few choice volumes, but desire those few to be pre- 
cious within and beautiful without. 


SaaS 


Ir has been humorously said that the ten plagues of a printing 
office are bores, poets, rats, cranks, cockroaches, typographic 
errors, exchange fiends, book canvassers, delinquent sub- 
scribers, and the men who know how to run the paper better 
than the editor does himself. 
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LETTERS await ‘‘ Democrat,’’ ‘* Advocate,’’ and ‘‘ Argyle”’ 
at this office. 





A TYPOGRAPHIC JUBILEE. 

The printers of Vienna celebrated on an extensive and mag- 
nificent scale, on July 24, the four-hundredth anniversary of 
the introduction of Gutenberg’s art into their city. 


The cele- 
bration was a notable one in the annals of typography. One 
feature of the event was the issuing of a book, prepared in the 
highest style of the printer’s art, narrating in detail, and from 
the most authentic sources, a history of the art preservative in 
Vienna from its infancy to the beginning of the current year. 
Chis volume was executed in a style worthy the pride of the 
printers on both sides of the Atlantic. Another feature of the 
celebration was an exhibition of all the inventions, changes and 
improvements made, from the first work done by Guten- 
berg until the present day. Many prominent master- 
printers and publishers in the principal cities of Europe 
attended. 


ad 





THURLOW WEED, one of the ablest and most influential of 
American editors, died in New York, on November 22, at the 
venerable age of eighty-five years. He was born at Cairo, 
Greene County, New York, November 15, 1797, and learned 
the printer’s art in the office of Machy Crosswell, at Catskill, 
N. Y. He edited the Albany Zvening Yournal from 1830 to 
1862, and the New York Commercial Advertiser in 1865, until 
failing health compelled an abandonment of all regular busi- 
ness. Mr. Weed was greatly honored and respected as a 
printer and editor, because his great ability was united to an 
unswerving devotion to principle, and his domestic life was 
pure and blameless. 





* 

The publishers of Zhe J/lustrated London News announce 
some of the attractions in their forthcoming Christmas number. 
Their large colored plate is a copy of Mr. Millais’ painting, 
««Cinderella.”’ 





* 


Personal and Political. 


While the Printers’ Crrcutar does not discuss politics nor politi- 
cians, it is always gratified to notice the promotion of a meritorious 
craftsman. Hence, since the recent political revolution in Pennsylvania 
has brought to the front our old and esteemed friend Jacob Ziegler, edi- 
tor of the Butler Hera/d, as a Democratic member of the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives, and as ‘‘Uncle Jacob”’ is being pressed for the 
position of Speaker of that body by his party friends, we deem it proper 
to testify to Mr. Ziegler’s ability and fitness for the position. He is a 
thorough parliamentarian, both in principle and practice, being the 
author of “ Ziegler’s Manual;’’ was Clerk of the House from 1858 to 1860, 
was Clerk of the Senate in 1871, when an exciting struggle for the Presi- 
dency of that body required him to act as presiding officer for some time, 
which he did impartially and to the satisfaction of all, He has reflected 
credit upon every position he has been called upon to fill, and his elec- 


| tion to the Speakership would give the House an officer unexcelled in 


the peculiar knowledge required for the position, with the nerve to en- 
force his judgment, and the tact in conciliating legislative bodies that 
few public men are so fortunate as to possess. His record in private life 
is such as to bear the closest scrutiny, and we will rejoice if events po- 
litical “‘ on the hill ”’ at Harrisburg should give us “‘ Speaker”’ Ziegler as 
a compliment to the editorial fraternity, while securing the most accept- 
able service for the House and the State. 
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TRADE BRIEFLETS. 


The paper tradeof Philadelphia has been painfully perturbed by the 
announced financial embarrassment of one of its younger houses; but as 


the firm in question 1s reported to have assets beyond the amount of | 


its liabilities, it is hoped that the stoppage will be only temporary. 


ie 


| 


Feister’s Book Perfecting Press is approaching completion. The fold- | 


ing attachment has been added, and works adnfirably. In this machine the | 


paper is taken from an endless roll, printed, folded and pasted, the cover 
added, the book trimmed and delivered complete, ready for use, when it 
emerges from the machine. Of its final success the inventor and builder 
has no doubt, and events so far have abundantly justified his faith. 

“* Enlarged and improved,” in book parlance, is the case with William 
F. Fell & Co., Nos. 1222 and 1224 Sansom Street. 
the first-floor of No, 1222 to their printing establishment ; have put in 
two more Adams presses to meet the demands made upon them by 


They have added 


publishers; have rearranged the composing department to suit the altered 
Hard 


situation, and appear satisfied with their prospects for the future. 
work and practical knowledge here unite to achieve success. 


The Zvening Star celebrated the Bi-Centennial by putting in a Scott 
Newspaper Perfecting Press, built by C. Potter, Jr., & Co.,and the first 
of its kind in Philadelphia. The press is a fine piece of mechanism, 
and reflects credit upon the inventor and builders. With the ability to 
print 40,000 copies per hour, the Star may now reasonably expect to be 
able to fill all demands that may be made upon it. 


The Chronicle-Herald, daily, with its weekly annex, the Sunday 
Mercury, have moved into commodious quarters in the old Masonic 
Hall building, No. 719 Chestnut Street. Friend Dealy has sustained 
the Democratic cause in Philadelphia through many years of adverse 
fortune, and deserves to bask in the sunshine at present gilding Demo- 


cratic hopes. 


The Royal Printing House has been removed from 621 Commerce St. 
to 1011 Marble St., opposite the Mercantile Library; and the proprietors, 
Messrs. Newberry & Shreve, are felicitating themselves upon their in- 
creased facilities and eligible location. 


The ‘‘ Washington Self-clamping Cutting Machine,’”’ invented by H. 
P. Feister, and built by him in the Franklin Machine Shop, is being 
rapidly introduced in Philadelphia and vicinity. The 56-inch cutter, 
built for S. A. Rudolph’s paper mill, a year ago, has been followed by 
32-inch machines furnished the Miller Bible and Publishing House, and 
John F. Busch & Son, in Philadelphia; one to I. L. Cragin & Co.,Cam- 
den, N. J., and one to the New Era office, Lancaster, Pa. In all these 
cases the Washington ‘‘ holds the fort,’’ all “‘ disinterested ’’ predictions 
Gibson Bros., of Washington, D. C., 
one of the leading printing firms in that city, have ordered a 32-inch 


to the contrary notwithstanding. 


machine, after careful personal inspection and comparison of other 
machines in Philadelphia, by Mr. George Gibson, of that firm. 

Our Continent is steadily increasing in merit and popularity. Since 
the adoption of the present form the circulation has more than doubled, 
and this standard Philadelphia weekly magazine seems to have taken a 
firm hold on the popular heart. A Christmas number of unusual excel- 
lence is being prepared. 
first-class. 


The typography and presswork continue to be 
**~ ort Worth, Texas,”’ sounds like a /erra incognita to Eastern ears; 
and y. an October circular shows that a Typographical Union, ‘‘ No. 
198,”” has been there organized, with forty-two active and eight honorary 
The price of 
composition on morning papers is thirty-five cents per 1000 ems, 


members, without mention of the ‘‘ Indians, not taxed.” 


Thomas A. Davis, a Philadelphia printer twenty-five years ago, has 
turned up in Cincinnati as a member of the firm of Davis & Heineman, 
and has sent us some handsome specimens of color work executed in the 
establishment. Tom always had the ‘‘ know how,”’ 
he will be able to make it pay in the new venture. 


and we hope that 


— Wishing every craftsman a fat take for his Thanksgiving Dinner ! 








(Communicated. } 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir:—Being in want of some old newspapers, the writer 
stepped into the office of a large daily and purchased a hundred 
of its exchanges. Possessing an inquisitive mind, and having 
been connected with a country journal prior to the era of 
patent medicines and ‘‘ reading notices,’’ I concluded to make 
an examination of the country journals in the lot purchased. 
Under the several heads of ‘* Local Notices,’’ ‘¢ Short Stops,’’ 
and ‘* Local News,’’ I found advertise- 
ments of almost every character, from a steam engine to a 
baby carriage, the majority of which, however, were patent- 
medicine ‘‘ reading notices.’’ 


” 


** Local Brevities, 


Subscribers expeet to find in their local papers such items as 
will interest them—not advertisements which are written in the 
form of an item, and close by announcing a positive cure-all 
for sale. Another step has been taken in advance of these, 
and consists of interviews between the proprietor of a life- 
saving preparation and an afflicted person, prepared in the 
style of an interesting narrative or novelette, with startling 
headlines, and inserted on the first page, among the miscella- 
neous matter. As the greater portion of the trade in patent medi- 
cines comes from the rural districts, much care is taken to have 
such articles inserted in our country journals; and our religious 
papers, too, contain column after column of such trash. Why 
is it? It is because a large proportion of the inhabitants of 
our agricultural communities only take one newspaper, their 
county journal, and their church paper. 

Many subscribers are personally acquainted with the editors 
of their local journals, and believe them to be pure and upright 
men; and the fact that he endorses, by inserting such notices 
in his editorial or local columns, enhances the value of the 
This idea is well understood by 
patent-medicine men, and nearly every mail brings proposi- 
The terms. for 
publishing seem to be remunerative, but ere the contract is fin- 


preparation in their minds. 
tions to the publisher to insert such notices. 


ished he finds the bonanza does not turn out as well as he an- 
ticipated, or that the concern has passed into the hands of a 
receiver. 

In 1873, during the panic, thousands of persons denounced 
the press in unmeasured language, for publishing articles in re- 
gard to the Northern Pacific Railroad which led them to invest, 
in many instances, their all in its bonds. One gentleman 
showed the writer an article in a New York religious journal, 
and stated that it ought to be published throughout the country 
so as to induce persons to invest in Northern Pacific bonds, 
which were better than U. 5S. securities; and became indignant 
when told that it was an article paid for at not less than from 
$2.50 to $5.00 per line. A few months after, an investigation 
was started into the cause of the collapse of the Northern Pa- 
cific, and the New York publisher testified that he received, in 
stock, an average of five dollars per line for all the articles he 
published in regard to that railroad. That paper was mailed 
to hundreds weekly, and the syren voice of that journal had 
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its effect upon the widows and orphans throughout the country 
because of the fact that the editor was a religious man and 
would not endorse or publish anything he did not believe to be 
true. 

It has only been a few years since that life insurance ran 
amuck, and, by using the country press to awaken the sym- 
pathy in the minds of those of moderate «means to provide for 
their families at the death of the husband, induced thousands 
to invest every dollar that could be taken from their already 
stinted families to take out a policy. Year by year the pre 
miums were paid, even their little properties being mortgaged 
to raise the necessary funds; and when the head of the house 
died it was discovered, in many cases, that the companies 
were frauds. In producing this state of affairs the country 
press was largely to blame. 

Others contained many inches of the most flagrant humbug 
advertisements, sent out by unscrupulous advertising agents, 
inserted at a less price than the cost of composition, proof 
reading and emptying into the forms.’ Why were they taken? 
In order to fill up the space, and with the expectation of a 
larger and more profitable order in the future. Would the 
same papers have given to their home customers as much space 
for so little pay? No! 

Among many beginners the idea of publishing a blanket 
sheet prevails, and, in order to carry it out, they are compelled 
to take stereotype advertisements of the most outlandish pro- 
portions, many of which, the contract says, shall be kept next 
to reading matter, and for which they do not receive as much 
per year as the most insignificant home advertisement pays 
them. 

If the publishers would set their faces against such sharks, 
and give them to understand that they cannot dictate terms 
and position, and give their readers an interesting and attractive 
paper, they will be better off, socially and financially, m ten 
years. 

A case in point: In the Spring of 1868 a young man pur- 
chased a weekly in acountry town, near a large city; the paper 
was filled with advertisements of.a disreputable character; two 
men and a-boy did the work, when it suived them, and when 
it did not they filled out with stereotypes. They were not 
aware for several weeks that the new proptietor was a prac- 
tical printer, when he surprised them by cutting up all the 
stereotypes in the office and gave each his daily task, and 
the result was that in the Fall the business of the office had 
increased so much that the paper was enlarged. In 1872 the 
paper was enlarged to 28x42 inches, and a complete outfit pur- 
chased, In 1876 the paper was slightly enlarged again, a 
building erected especially for a printing office, 20x80 feet, on 
a corner lot so as to give an abundance of light, and steam in- 
troduced for working a cylinder and two job presses. Prior to 
1868 the office barely paid expenses. 

How was this result accomplished ? It was done by pub- 
lishing a paper free from objectionable advertisements, having 
an established price for work and taking no less, allowing 
special privileges to none; by giving the choicest miscellaneous 
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selections, reliable local and general news; using the best 
paper and ink, and printing the paper well. The other paper 
in the town kept on its former course, and the young man 
alluded to had an up-hill job for a while, but he determined to 
succeed and did. 

If one person can accomplish this, why not all? One draw- 
back is the great number of papers in the country. Their 
owners must live, and in order to live they have dragged the 
business down to the level of peddlers on the street corners. 

One of the greatest curses of the day is the “ patent out- 
sides.’’ Many a man has been induced to invest his hard- 
earned: money in starting a newspaper by the offer of these 
‘* patent outside ’’.men, and by the advice of some politicians, 
who wish the editor to turn the stone while their axes are being 
ground, until nearly every village has its weekly:journal. Pay- 
day comes, and those who were so anxious in ‘the beginning 
and profuse in promises of assistance leave the poor fellow in 
the lurch. The result is, all is sold to pay the claims of the 
business men who had trusted him for supplies for his family. 

There is no reason why the country newspaper business 
should be brought down to such-a low standard. Let the edi- 
tors and publishers demonstrate to the world that it is an hon- 
orable profession; that they will not sell their labor at less rates 
than those received by others, where’so much capital and 
brain-work are required; and in a short time a new era will 
dawn, and.the profession will again advance to'the rank it oc- 
cupied in the past. ¥, 

orci tect dhe sitepeialta 
THE PALIMPSEST 

Angelo Maio, a Jesuit librarian at the Vatican, made, some 
years ago, a most interesting discovery. Having been led to 
closely examine some of the ancient manuscripts, he found, 
to his surprise and delight, that there was more than one 
layer of writing on some of the parchments.’ By certain 
chemical experiments he succeeded in rendering legible the 
more ancient writing, and has thus given to the world several 
interesting works and fragments previously unknown. Arch- 
bishop Whateley suggested the theory, now generally admitted, 
that these rewritten manuscripts owe their origin to the scarcity 
or expensiveness of parchment during the Middle Ages. The 
skins that lad once been written upon, being deemed more 
valuable than the writing they contained, were taken by the 
scribes as repositories for new works. By’a rude chemical 
process, they attempted to cleanse the vellum of the former 
writing and thus prepare it for fresh copy; but it was done, 
happily for modern antiquarians, ineffectually. By certain 
chemical processes they can bring out legibly the earlier writ- 
ings and decipher them. 
** palimpsests.”’ 


The rewritten manuscripts are called 
De Quincy has given us a chapter in his 
They 
are made to typify the successive layers of thought and emo- 
tion that have left their impression upon the human soul, The 


‘* Confession ’’ based upon these mysterious membrana, 


remote and early may seem to be obliterated to give place to 
the new; but all these impressions remain, to become prominent 
and legible again to the inspection of memory in future days. 
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THE GENESIS OF JOURNALISM. 

The daily press is the child of the age. Many things have 
conspired to give it an influence and prominence among the 
institutions of the day such as no former generation ever 
dreamed of. The demands of trade for information upon so 
many different subjects from so many various quarters; the 
scarcely less importunate demands of fashion, of society and 
of opinions waiting to learn what is the tendency of the time 
in their several circles—all these are made through the columns 
of the press, and through the same channels they look to be 
supplied. It would be vain to claim for journdlistic literature 
an antiquity equal to that of other kinds of writing. It is evi- 
dent that, before the invention of printing, the amount of lite- 
rature which would pass current in manuscript must have been 
meagre indeed, and the smallest proportion of this would be 
such as possessed the most short-lived interest. During the time 
of the Roman Empire matters of general and public interest 
were made known to the people by the issue of new coins to 
commemorate the event; so that when the soldiers in the remote 
provinces were paid off, they learned from the coin they received 
the birth of a prince, the subjection of some new State, a 
victory gained by Roman arms, or other smaller event which 
concerned them all. Alongside this mode of communicating 
news, there was practiced, some few centuries before the 
Christian era, another more nearly like our modern method of 
publishing intelligence. It became the custom to send from 
Rome accounts of the progress of the Imperial arms to the 
generals in command in all parts of the province. The chief in- 
formation contained in these despatches was communicated by 
the generals to their subordinate officers, and by these in turn it 
was imparted to the troops. These despatches were not sent from 
the capital on specific days, but only when important events 
took place. They were called ‘‘ Acta Diurna’’—The Day’s 
Doings—and, in addition to military matters, they recorded 
the common occurrences at Rome, such as trials, punishments, 
deaths, sacrifices, prodigies, and all matters which public con- 
cern or superstition made of general interest. They were 
composed under the direction of magistrates, who had charge 
of different departments of public affairs. Under Julius Czesar 
it was ordered that the doings of the Senate should be made 
known publicly. Augustus prohibited their publication, but 
still the acts of the Senate were all written down, and certain 
of the Senators were appointed to this office. These records, 
together with the public registers of the transactions of the 
people in their assemblirs, of the different courts of justice, of 
births and deaths, of marriages and divorces, were preserved 
as sources of future history. They were, like all other papers, 
easily gained access to. 

In their leading features these ‘* Acta Diurna’”’ of the Ro- 
mans resembled the journals of the present time. The range 
of topics, however, which they discussed must have been very 
circumscribed, and the measure of their influence must have 
been proportionately limited. So much we could know of 
them, even though no copies remained to our day. Cicero 
makes mention of them in a familiar letter to his young friend 
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and ward Ceelius, in terms which show in what estimation the 
orator and politician held them. ‘Do you suppose,’’ he 
writes, ‘* that I commissioned you to send me an account of 
the gladiatorial fights, the decisions of the courts, and matters 
like these, which; even when I am at Rome, nobody there pre- 
sumes to speak to me about? From you I looked for a politi- 
cal account of thescommonwealth, and not for Chrestus’s 
newspaper. ’”’ 

But we have copies of some of these ‘* Acta Diurna,’’ the 
Daily Advertisers of Rome, from which we are able easily to 
judge the extent of newspaper enterprise at that day. One of 
these is dated the 4th of the kalends of April, in the year 585 
after the building of Reme—March 29, 168 B. C.—and it gives 
the news of the day as follows: ‘* It thundered, and early in 
the afternoon an oak was struck by lightning’ on that part of 
the Palatine Hill which is called Summa Velia. An affray 
happened in a tavern at the lower end of Banker Street, in 
which the keeper of the Hog-in-Armor tavern was dangerously 
wounded. Tertinius the zedile fined the butchers for selling 
meat which had not been inspected by the commissioners of 
the market. The fine is to. be devoted to the building of a 
chapel to the temple of the Goddess Tellus.’’ Another of 
these “ Acta’’ bears date the 3d of the kalends of April, 
which would be the one following the date of the former num- 
ber, according to the Roman mode of reckoning dates, but 
whether of the same year is not known. It reports for the 
news of the day that ‘‘it rained stones on Mount Veientine. 
Poshumius, the tribune, sent his messenger to the Consul be- 
cause he was unwilling to convene the Senate on that day; but 
the tribune Decimus putting in his vote, the affair went no 
farther.” This latter will show what scrupulous regard for 
omens the Romans had in the transaction of public affairs. 
Copies of these issues were multiplied by hand. 
part of the duties of the actuarit 


It formed a 
reporters—who were em- 
ployed to take down verbatim speeches delivered in the 
Senate. 

These Roman bulletins cannot properly be regarded as the 
predecessors of our modern public journals. They show some 
steps taken in the way of development of a popular institution 
such as is the press of to-day. But there were centuries follow- 
ing the decline of the Roman Empire during which the pre- 
vailing ignorance rendered even the meagre announcements of 
the time of the Czesars useless, since the ability to read was so 
rare. We find no mention of anything like newspapers from 
before the Christian era until 1566, when they were published 
monthly in manuscript at Venice. Any person could have the 
privilege of reading these upon the payment of a small coin 
called a gazetta, a name often since applied to the paper. 
Whether these issues were consecutive is not known, for they 
were not numbered. The first sheets bearing numbers appeared 
in 1612.— Boston Advertiser. 





* 
IBARRA, Printer to the King of Spain, is credited with being 
the first to press sheets after printing to remove the impression. 
He was celebrated for fine work, and died in 1785. 
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FREEDOM OF THE AMERICAN PRESS. 

There is one event in the history of New York which is 
especially to be remembered by us, and upon this occasion. 
It belongs with her early Indian policy, with her bold demand 
for the repeal of the stamp act, with her declaration of no 
taxation without representation, with her proud prophecy of 
indgpendence, with her non-importation agreement, her Stamp 
Act Congress, and her immortal days of Oriskany and Sara- 
toga. It was in New York that the freedom of the press was 
first asserted on this continent, and triumphantly maintained. 
The story is familiar, but ought to be told to-day. 

In 1725 the famous printer William Bradford issued the first 
newspaper in New York, the New York Gazeéée. 
the Government, it supported the Governor. 


Favored by 
But the people 
grew weary of the endless rapacity of the royal favorites who 
were sent over to rule them, and in 1732, when Governor 
Crosby, to advance a suit of his own, removed the Chief Jus- 
tice of the province, sneering that the people were tainted with 
‘* Boston principles,’’ and that he had great political interest in 
England to protect him in anything he chose to do, a storm of 
popular indignation broke upon him in lampoons, and ballads, 
and scorching denunciation. The storm did not blow over. 
In the next year, 1733, John Peter Zenger, who had been 
Bradford’s apprentice and partner, issued a new paper, the 
New York Weekly FYournal, as the advocate of popular oppo- 
sition. It opened an incessant battery of argument, wit, rail- 
lery and satire against the Government; a cannonade of hot 
shot which was music to the public ear, but warning thunder 
to the Governor and Council. After copies of the paper had 
been publicly but vainly burned by their order, Zenger was ar- 
rested and imprisoned on a charge of seditious libel. In jail, 
where he lay for nine months, he still edited his paper. The 
grand jury refused to find an indictment, but the Attorney- 
General filed an information for malicious and seditious libel, 
and when Zenger’s counsel excepted to the commissions of two 
of the judges as illegal, the court struck the names of the 
counsel from the list of attorneys. The only other able lawyer 
in New York had been retained by the Governor, and Zenger 
was left virtually without counsel. 

But Andrew Hamilton, the most eloquent advocate in Penn- 
sylvania, and famous through all the colonies, heard the cry 
from New York. He was eighty years old, but age had not 
withered him, and, born during the great struggle of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth, its principles had been his natal air, and 
his heart beat high for liberty. He came from Philadelphia to 
New York, and appeared before the amazed court to plead for 
Zenger. With impassioned eloquence, Hamilton, who doubt- 
less knew by heart Milton’s immortal plea for Unlicensed 
Printing, made his own great argument. He admitted the 
publication of the articles. ‘‘ Then the verdict must be for 
the king,’’ cried the Attorney-General. ‘* Not so,’’ answered 
Hamilton; ‘‘the jury are judges of the law and the fact, and 


if it be truth it is not libel.’’ With infinite skill and sparkling 


humor he followed with remorseless logic the Attorney-Gene- 


ral’s plea, searching his sophistry, confounding him at every 
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point; and then, with a proud and lofty pathetic appeal, Ham- 
ilton declared that it was not the cause of a poor printer, nor 
of New York alone, but of America and of liberty, that was 
committed to the jury, and to their just and incorrupt verdict 
he looked with confidence for the defence of the liberty to 
which nature and the law entitled their fellow-citizen—* the 
liberty of both exposing and opposing arbitrary power, in 
these parts of the world at least, by speaking and writing 
truth.”’ 

When Sir Henry Vane was carried to the scaffold, it was 
said that Justice was seen sitting by his side; and when the 
Zenger jury cried ‘‘ not guilty,’’? and Andrew Hamilton left the 
court-room, like an aureole around his reverend head shone the 
freedom of the American press. The thunder of the cannon, 
the music of the bells, the joyous feasting and the fervidly 
grateful addresses of the city, saluted not the orator only, but 
American liberty, which had caught a fresh breath of life from 
his burning lips. — George William Curtis’s Address before the 
New York State Press Association. 


2 


THE WORRIES OF AUTHORSHIP. 

There are many disappointments in life, and among the sad- 
dest is that of the author who finds no market for the products 
of his brain. This misfortune has befallen the brightest of in- 
tellects. The coinage of their brains, stamped with genius, 
has found no currency during the author’s generation. 

‘Paradise Lost’’ brought John Milton only a paltry five 
pounds—about twenty-five dollars of our money. 

Wordsworth once told Matthew Arnold that for many years 
‘* his poetry had never brought him in enough to buy his shoe- 
strings.”’ 

** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ which has a world-wide fame, and 
has been translated into many languages, went begging from 
publisher to publisher, before one recognized its great merit. 

Hawthorne for twenty years continued to be, to use his own 
words, ‘* the obscurest man of letters in America.’’ ‘* There 
is not much market for my wares,’’ he said at another time. 
But he ranks to-day among the American classics. 

Thoreau was another example. A thousand copies of his 
** A Week cn the Concord and Merrimac Rivers ’’ were struck 
off by his publisher. After a year or so, the author received 
word that his work would not sell, and that seven hundred and 
six copies were occupying cellar-room wanted for other use. 
Accordingly, they were transported from Boston to Concord. 

The work had gone forth in its nakedness and now returned 
in fine clothing of calico and leather, back to the old home- 
stead, as so many poor unfortunates who have failed in the 
struggle of life have done. 

Thoreau gave them kindly though sorrowful welcome. He 
laid them on his back and carried them “up two flights of 
stairs to a place similar to that to which they traced their 





origin.” 

With a sort of grim humor he said, ‘*I have now a library 
of nearly nine hundred volumes, over seven hundred of which 
I wrote myself,”’ 
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NOT THE OLDEST BOOK. 

Captain Ward, of Sumpter, South Carolina, according to 
the Louisville Courier- Fourna/, has the oldest newspaper, oldest 
book and the oldest candle in America. He has a copy of 
the Nottingham fost, published in England, October 12, 1711, 
by John Collyer. The book is the ‘‘ Life of William Caven 
dish, Duke of New Castle,’’ 
wife. 


and was written by Margaret, his 
It was published by A. Maxwell in 1685, a hundred 
The 


candle is of wax, two and a half inches in diameter, and 


years before our independence, and contains 269 pages. 


about an inch long. 
(Queen Elizabeth. 
It is very remarkable that any intelligent person should sup 
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TYPE WORK vs. MOSAICS. 

The Poughkeepsie Zag/e, in an article on ** How Mistakes 
Happen in Newspapers,”’ figures up the number of type used 
in a newspaper the size of the Zag/e at 600,0c00—that is the 
actua] number of bits of metal arranged every week, in pre- 
paring a newspaper of that size for the press. We suppose few 
people think of the printing trade as one of the most exact and 
particular of handicrafts; butitis. In making type, variations 
that might be allowed in the finest machinery would render 


| type useless. It is very rarely that type furnished by two separate 


It was used in the private chamber of | 


foundries can be used together without a great deal of trouble, 


| even though they should try to make it after the same standard. 


pose that a newspaper of 1711 and a book of 1685 are the | 


oldest in the United States. In the libraries of antiquarians, 
and in many public libraries, there are hundreds of newspapers 
and books whose dates run so far back of these as to make it 
scarcely worth while to mention them. 
in America was published in Boston, September 25, 1690, and 
we are not aware that a copy is extant in this country. But 
the Boston ews Letter was established in 1704 and continued 
published ever since 1640. We have in this country hundreds 


of newspapers printed earlier than 1711. 


We read once in a while of a wonderful piece of cabinet or mosaic 
work containing ten, twenty, or fifty thousand pieces, the maker 


of which has spent months, or even years of labor in produc- 


The first newspaper | 


| of fitting, with that which the printer does every day. 


ing it, and the people go to see it as a curiosity; but the most 
elaborate and carefully fitted piece of work of this kind ever 
made does not compare, for minuteness of detail and accuracy 
The 
man who does the first is looked upon as a marvel of skill, 


| and if a hundred of his pieces are put in wrong side up, or 
every week until 1776, and m England newspapers have been | 


And as to books, we, in the last number of the Odserver, | 


mentioned a volume in our own possession published in 1587, | 


about one hundred years before: Captain Ward’s oldest book. 
The next book we take up was printed in 1600, and we could 
find scores and scores of a still earlier date. Two hundred 
presses were at work in Europe in the year 1500, and in 
Mexico they were printing in 1536, and in Massachusetts in 
1639. The ‘‘ Bay Psalm Book,’’ of which there are several 
copies, was printed in 1640. 
was printed in 1661, and is among us to this day, and the 
whole Bible in 1663. 


We would think that there was some error in the form of 


Eliot’s Indian New Testament 


the statement in the Louisville Courier-Fournal, if it were not | 


that in one of our own evening papers we read that Colonel 


Thomas W. Knox disputes the report that Captain Ward, of | 


Sumpter, S. C., has in his possession the oldest book in America, 
the date of its publication being given as 1685, and gives a 
description of his volume, printed in 1681. 

It is very singular that these gentlemen do not know that 
the Lennox Library has cases filled with the finest specimens 
of the earliest printing extant, and that volumes printed be- 


turned around, it is not noticed in the general effect; but if the 
printer, in fitting ten times as many pieces together in a single 
day, puts one where another should be, or turns one the wrong 
way, everybody sees it and is amazed at the ‘stupid careless- 
ness of those printers.’’ 
esd argh acted . 
AGRICULTURAL. 

Jones rushed into the office of the Weekly Squashvine the 
other day. There was a wild look in his eye and a copy of 
the Sguashvine in his hand. 

‘** Did you put that piece in here ?’’ he demanded, pointing 
with a trembling finger to a paragraph stating that salt scat- 
tered about the yard would kill fowl. 

‘¢ That ?”’ said the editor, inquiringly, stopping in the midst 
of his editorial and laying down his paste-brush; ‘ yes, that’s 
What of it? True, ain’t it?”’ 

‘** Yes, that’s just what’s the matter,’’ said Jones, * and you 


mine. 


may stop my paper right off, do you hear? ’”’ 
**Oh, yes; certainly,’’ said the editor., 
‘* John,’’ he called out, ‘*stop Jones’s paper.”’ 
** Anything else, Mr. Jones ?’’ 


’ 


‘** Yes, there is something else!’’ shrieked Jones, maddened 


| at the editor’s coolness. ‘I'd like to know what you put such 


| things in your paper for. 


tween 1460 and 1500 are to be found in numbers of our private | 


as well as public libraries. —V. VY. Observer. 





-¢e 

BISMARCK maintains his dislike to the new-fashioned mode 
of spelling his native language. He won’t read German 
books in Roman characters on the ground that he must deal 


economically with the time left at his disposal by health and 


| day morning, sir, his yard was full of dead hens 


business; and he finds that he requires eighty minutes to read 


the amount in Roman which only takes him an hour when 
printed more vernaculo. 








| brought out in the Spring by S. E. Cassino. 


There’s Smith, who lives next door 
He got your rascally sheet Saturday night, and Mon- 
my hens, 
He’d salted his vegetable garden, the villain, and all 


to me. 


sir! 
along of that confounded piece of yours !”’ 

The editor delegated the big pressman to show Jones out, 
remarking that he was glad to have such unprejudiced cu 
roboration of the truth of his last week’s statement. 

07 ER She 


A NEW edition of Jacob Abbott's ‘ Rollo Books * 


’ 


will be 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

THE first newspaper that ever appeared in France is said to 
have the date 1494. A bookworm recently discovered a stray 
copy in a library in Nantes. 

THERE are in Lucknow and Cawnpore, India, forty-five pub 
lishing houses engaged principally in issuing anti-Christian 
books, tracts and periodicals. 

THE authenticity of the new Hawthorne romance is now 
conceded. The Century, by the way, will shortly publish 
two of the first drafts or plans which Hawthorne made of the 
story. 

A History of the City of Providence, from its settlement to 
the present time, has been taken in hand by the Rev. E. M. 
Stone, who has for many years been engaged in collecting ma- 
terial for it. 

A SUBSCRIBER writes to an editor in the West: ‘I don’t 
want your paper any longer.’’ To which the editor replied: 
‘**T would not make it any longer if you did, its present length 
just suits me.”’ 


It is said that the London firm of Hildesheimer & Faulkner | 


have spent this year the large sum of £5,000 for designs for | ‘ ‘ 
| empty space being covered with a number of straight lines. 


Christmas cards, which quite throws into the shade our Ameri- 
can enterprises in that line. 


torial realizations of passing events. Their merit is in propor- 


tion to their accuracy. Of late they have, however, taken to | 


fancy sketches.—London Truth. 


Tue Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, American missionary to | 


Syria, has published a volume at Beirut, consisting of an 


Arabic version of many of the poems and rhymes which have | 


appeared in the S¢. Nicholas magazine. 


WE hear, says the Academy, that the revisers of the Old 
Testament have made so much progress that their work will 
certainly be finished in a few more months. Indeed, there is 
even some probability that the revised Old Testament may be 
ready for publication by the close of next year. 


Two novelties in the publishing trade are mentioned in the 
London journals. One is the printing throughout, in brown 
ink, of the new edition of Miss Austen’s works and of Fanny 
Kemble’s notes on Shakspeare’s plays; the other is the 
bringing out of books in covers of various sorts of wood. 


GEORGE NICHOLS, a Harvard graduate of 1828, who has 
just died at Cambridge, has shown, through a long life, to how 
high a level the work of a proof-reader may be carried. 
** After the proof-sheets of a book had passed under his revi- 
sion,’’ says the Boston Advertiser, “it had an air of literary 
finish, of neat and tasteful work. Writers of the highest repu- 
tation sought his aid and welcomed his criticisms.’? W. H. 
Prescott, one of the most faultless stylists, welcomed his sug- 
gestions and revisions, aware, as every sensible man must be, 
that little criticism is apt to be more just than a proof-reader’s. 
True to his belief in accuracy, Mr. Nichols would ofien spend 
hours to verify a date in a book passing through his hands. 

















M. EMILE CHATELAIN has received a mission from the 
French Government to examine the principal Latin MSS. in 
the public libraries of Italy and to prepare photographic fac- 
similes of them. In especial, he is to collate the MSS. of Si- 
donius Apollinaris, a Christian writer of the fifth century. 


Mr. OsBporN H. OLpRoyp, of Springfield, Ill., has com- 
pleted his book, ‘*T..e Lincoln Memorial Album-Immor- 
telles.’’ It is an album of opinions touching the life, personal 
recollections and public services of Abraham Lincoln, col- 
lected from two hundred eminent Americans and Europeans, 
in reference to his career. 


Mr. A. H. WRATISLAW has just published, in London, what 
is said to be the first authentic and complete account of the 
life and labors of John Hus, as it is only during the last few 
years that full materials for such a work have been accessible. 
Specimens from Hus’s writings in the Bohemian language are 
now, for the first time, presented in English. 

THE method in which Japanese newspapers are conducted is 
often amusingly naive. A recent issue of the Michi Nichi 
Shimbun—which, like all its contemporaries, is printed not in 
columns, but in squares—came out with one square blank, the 


The editor apologizes for the extraordinary appearance of the 


Tue aim of ill 4 Pepe : . | paper, informing his readers that at the last moment he found 
HE aim of illustrated newspapers ought to be to give Pic- | that what he had written was all wrong, and had to be taken 


out. He had no time to fill it up with anything else, and there 
was nothing to be done but to leave the space with nothing in 
it. 

In ancient Canterbury exists a free library, for which has 
just been printed a new catalogue that speaks ill for the com- 
piler’s familiarity with modern literature. Under “ H. Es- 
mond,’’ as author, he has entered one of Thackeray’s novels; 
and under ‘* A. Pendennis,’”’ also as author, he has entered 
another. ‘* Robinson Crusoe’’ he classes with biographies, 
and Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Tower of London ”’ with guide- 
books. Under a system like this he would no doubt class Miss 
Austen’s ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice’? among psychological trea- 
tises, and, of course, the famous work on Irish bulls would go 
again into ‘* Agriculture.” 

SoME curious statistics connected with the progress of litera- 
ture in Japan have been obtained from a report prepared by 
the Japanese Minister of the Interior. It appears that the 
number of works published last year was 4,910, as against 
only 3,992 in the previous*year. In this total were comprised 
545 works on political topics, published by order of the gov- 
ernment, as against 281 in 1880; 255 works on jurisprudence, 
as against 207; and 25 on political economy, as against 15. 
There were 164 geographical works, 267 on medicine, 116 on 
mathematics, 17 on chemistry and 20 on natural history. The 
principal increase was in works of history, poetry and draw- 
ing; while of light literature, such as novels and fairy tales, 
there were only 193. As might naturally be expected, a large 
number of the 4,910 works published in Japan last year were 
translations or adaptations of American and European books. 
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MEN OF LETTERS. 

Mr. Maurice Mauris, in a recent work on French men of let- 
ters, gives the following sketch of the author of ‘ L’Assom- 
moir: ’” 

Before Zola, the author of ‘* L’Assommoir’’ and ‘ Nana,’’ 
acquired his fame, he was very poor, and often passed a whole 
day sitting on a bench in the garden of the Luxembourg writing 
verses, while his pocket and stomach were empty. One Win- 
ter day a girl with whom he was acquainted approached him, 
her teeth chattering with cold; ‘‘ I haven’t had a sou,’’ said 
she, ‘¢ and have eaten nothing for the last twenty-four hours.’’ 
‘* Neither have I,’”’ replied Zola. He thought awhile, and 
then, taking off his coat, and handing it to her, added, ‘*Take 
this to the pawnshop. You will at least be able to get enough 
on it to buy something for dinner.’’ He returned to his garret 
in his shirt-sleeves; he had parted with his only Winter coat. 

Of Theophile Gautier the same writer says: 

Gautier was a superstitious coward. He would rather starve 
than dine at a table where thirteen were seated. He carried 
charms and coins on his watch chains to guard against people 
with the ‘‘evil eye.’? He believed that Offenbach, the com- 
poser of douffe, possessed this malignant power, and could not 
be forced to pronounce his name, even when he got some one 
else to criticize the composer for him in order not to incur his 
displeasure. To him everything was a cause of death, and the 
malevolent power planning our destruction. When heart dis- 
ease showed itself, his family examined all the newspapers 
coming into the house, in order that he should not see their 
comments, as it was of the first importance that he should not 
know the nature of his malady. He soon ceased asking for 
them, saying that there was nothing in them, until his family re- 
laxed their vigilance, and he who had pretended indifference had 
managed to secure all the newspapers. Next morning he ap- 
peared at breakfast with pale and distorted face. ‘*So I have 
the heart disease? ’’ he asked. ‘* Heart disease ? What an 
idea, dear papa!’’ said one of his daughters. ‘ After all, I 
imagined it was so,’’ he rejoined, and from that day gave him- 
self up as a dead man. 

A characteristic story of Alfred de Musset, the poet, is thus 
related by Mauris: 

One night the snow was falling heavily, and De Musset 
passed without noticing an old organ-grinder playing in the 
bitter night, and it was not until he reached his door that he fully 
realized the old man’s misery. He hurried back and gave him 
a silver piece, and said to his brother, who tried to detain him, 
**unless I go back and give him something, his music will 
haunt me all night like a demon of remorse.’’ He was fond 
of pictures, and once, having no money, bought a beautiful 
copy, which he was to pay for in installments. The painting 
was hung in his dining-room, opposite his seat at the table, and 
he said to his housekeeper: ‘* For four months you will econo- 
mize by one dish. By gazing at that picture the dinner will 
taste just.as good to me.” 


THE first patent for a type-casting machine is dated 1805. 











AN EDITOR’S DEBT. 

In the years agone, when De Witt, Clinton County, was the 
county-seat and a right smart village in the woods, or on the 
way to be, the editor of its weekly paper had some subscribers 
who paid in wood, others in produce, others in fur, and others 
yet who didn’t pay at all. One of this latter class was named 
Lemon, but to squeeze anything out of him was next to im- 
possible. He had excuses at his tongue’s end for not paying, 
and the longer the debt stood the more reasonable the excuses 
seemed to his creditors. One day the editor met him on the 
street, and after a general greeting began on him with: 

‘*Mr. Lemon, you have been owing me for two years.”’ 

** Yes, but I had bad luck in my sugar-bush.”’ 

** But you might have brought wood.’’ 

**So I should, but I broke two new axes, and couldn’t buy 
another.”’ 

**T offered to take it out in turnips and corn.” 

**I know; but the crows ate my corn up, and the Injuns 
stole all my turnips.’’ 

‘** Well, how are you getting on now?”’ asked the editor. 

‘* First rate.’’ 

** Have you a good run of sugar?’ 

“Yes.” 

**Corn doing well ?”’ 

‘* Splendid.”’ 

‘* Wheat all right ? ’’ 

** Yes, all right.” 

** Well, if corn, wheat, potatoes and turnips turn out good, 
and you keep well, and you have no losses, will you pay me 
in the Fall ?’’ 

The farmer scratched his head, and took a full minute to 
think over it, before he replied: 

‘¢ That’s an honest debt, and orter be paid; but I won't posi- 
tively agree to square up this Fall until I know what sort of a 
corn season we are going to have.”’ 

It is needless to say that he never squared.— Detroit Free 
Press. 

wlio cit cialis idl 


THE first newspaper in Pennsylvama was issued in 1719. 





HIS DEBOT IN PRINT. 


Ah! here itis! I’m famous now— 
An author and a poet! 

It really is in print! ye gods! 
How proud I'll be to show it! 

And gentle Annie !—what a thrill 
Will animate her breast 

To read these ardent lines, and know 
To whom they are addressed. 


Why, bless my soul! here’s something strange ; 
What can the paper mean 

By talking of the “‘ graceful brooks 
That gander o’er the green?”’ 

And here’s a /, instead of r, 
Which makes it “‘ tippling rill ;”’ 

** We'll seek the shad,”” instead of ‘‘ shade ;”’ 
And “‘ hell,”’ instead of “ hill.”’, 
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“* They look so”’—what! I recollect, 
*T was “‘sweet”’ and then ‘twas “‘ kind ;”” 
And now, to think, the stupid fool 
For “‘ bland”’ has printed “*‘ blind,’” 
*Tis curious, by the by, 
How anything is rendered blind 
By giving it an eye. 
“* Hast thou no tears ’’—the 7's left out, 
“ Hast thou no ears”’ instead. 
“*] hope that thou art dear ”’ is put 
** L hope that thou art dead.”’ 
Who ever saw in such a space 
So many blunders crammed ? 
** Those gentle eyes bedimmed "’ is spelt 
** Those gentle eyes be damned.” 


** The color of the rose’’ is “‘ nose,”’ 
** Affection’”’ is “ affliction ; 
I wonder if the likeness holds 


In fact as well as fiction ? 

“* Thou art a friend ’’—the + is gone ; 
Who ever would have deemed 

That such a trifling thing could change 
A “‘ friend” into a “‘ fiend.”’ 


“Thou art the same’ is rendered “‘ lame,” 


It really is too bad ; 
And here, because an / is out, 
My “‘ lovely maid ”’ is ‘‘ mad ;’" 
They drove her blind by poking in 
An eye—a process new ; 
And now they’ ve gouged it out again 
And made her crazy, too. 


“* Where are the muses fled, that thou 
Should’st live so long unsung ?”” 

Thus read my version—here it is— 
** Should’st live so long unhung ;”’ 

“ The fate of woman’s love is thine,’ 
An A commences “fate ; 


How small a circumstance will turn 
A woman’s love to hate. 


I'll read no more! What shall I do? 
I'll never dare to send it; 

The paper’s scattered far and wide— 
*Tis now too late to mend it. 

Oh, Fame! thou cheat of human bliss! 
Why did I ever write? 

I wish my poem had been burnt 
Before it saw the light. 


Let's stop and recapitulate : 


I've d——d her eyes, that’s plain— 
I've told her she’s a lunatic, 

And blind, and deaf, and lame. 
Was ever such a horrid hash 

In poetry or in prose ? 
I’ve said she was a fiend, and praised 

The color of her nose. 


I wish I had that editor 
About a half a minute, 

I'd bang him to his heart's content, 
And with an / begin it; 

I'd jam his body, eyes and nose, 
And spell it with a d, 

And send him to that hill of his, 
And spell it with an e. 





LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

There is a superabundance of entertaining and instructive reading 
matter in the November number of this well-conducted monthly. H. 
W. Raymond leads off with a breezy paper on practical yachting, 
which is illustrated as spiritedly as it is written. Frank D. Y. Carpen- 
ter presents a pithy article on ‘‘ Dom Pedro’s Dominion,” in which he 
does not give a rose-colored view of the present condition of that 
country. A very pleasing and not unprofitable contribution is that of 
H. W. Powers, describing ‘‘ A Day With Emerson,”’ in which he gives 
an excellent idea of the conversational powers of the great American 
philosopher. Rev. Robert Wilson gives some hair-raising experiences 
n “Some Authenticated Ghost Stories.” Louise Coffin Jones presents 
a drab-tinted sketch from real life, very plainly and pertinently named 
“Quarterly Meeting in the West.”” A clear comprehension of the 
Egyptian situation is forcibly presented by Charles Wood. All the 
poetry is remarkably good; the short stories are up to the mark of ex- 
cellence usual with Lifpincott’s, and the serial, ‘‘Fairy Gold,” is carried 
forward with unflagging interest. ‘‘Our Monthly Gossip”’ talks on 
Gounod’s ‘“‘ Redemption,”” the recent Webster Memorial Celebration, 
the Coming Election, and Social Life in California. 

Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones and A. E. 

Brown. 

A fine steel engraving by Darley, illustrating a stirring scene in Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Count Robert of Paris,’’ forms the frontispiece to the 
November issue of the Lady's Book, which is further pictorially en- 
riched with colored and plain pictures of the late Fall and early Winter 
fashions for ladies and children, novel designs for the work-basket, and 
a pretty piece of new music. Mrs. M. Sheffey Peters contributes a 
readable novel, entitled ‘‘ The Barren Ridge of Ridgeway.”” Pleasing 
short stories appear in profusion, ifiterspersed with meritorious poems. 
There are two closely printed pages of ‘‘ Household Recipes,” new 
** Home Amusements ”’ for the children, chat from the editor, and book 
reviews. 

The Hidden Record; or, The Old Sea Mystery. By E. W. Biaisdell. 

Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

A story of the melo-dramatic order, dealing with the criminal classes in 
New York, the author depicting stirring scenes of city life with rare 
fidelity to the originals, only toning down what is coarse and repulsive. 
Ingenious in the extreme is the plot, which is woven about the career of 
a United States naval officer—a dark mystery, finally cleared up by the 
untiring efforts of a devoted, gallant son. From New York the action of 
the story shifts to Cuba, and a portion of the novel transpires on board 
ship in mid-ocean. It belongs to the school of thrilling and startling 
stories, that entertain while they horrify. 

Claude’s Confession; or, Life in the Latin Quarter. By Emile Zola. 

Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

In this, as realistic and original a romance as ever came from the pen 
of Zola, the author depicts in his peculiar style some of the more stir- 
ring episodes in his own life. He figures under thh name of Claude, and 
surrounds himself with just such characters as may be found in the Bo- 
hemians’ cornerof Paris. Marie, the heroine of the story, is depicted 
with exquisite grace, and is as interesting a type of woman as can be 
found in any of Zola’s pages. 

A Prince of Breffny. By Col, Thomas P. May. Seinen, T. B. 

Peterson & Bros. 

A new and cheap edition, this, of a well-written story, which met with 
a decided success in its first and costlier form. The romance is a pure 
one and teaches a wholesome lesson. 


The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer and Paper Trade Re- 
view. London. W. John Stonhill. 


The Press News. London. 
Correspondent. Leipzic. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Evening News, of Racine, Wis., has been enlarged. 

Neal Bros. have purchased the /ndefendent, of Cardington, O. 

J. T. Derr is the new proprietor of the St. Peter’s (Minn.) 7ribune. 

Will Harn is the new associate editor of the Mansfield (O.) Herald. 

John E. Boyle is the new city editor of the Erie(Pa.) Sunday Graphic. 

Cogan Bros. have disposed of the Wapello (Wis.) Sux to L. W. Chap- 
man, 


| 


| 


E.G. Logan has resigned his position as managing editor of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courter-Yournal. D.E. O'Sullivan is his successor pro 
tem 


A. G. Bernard has sold the Lake Mills (Wis.) Spike to C. L. Hubbs, 


| and gone to Dakota, with the intention of starting a paper in that Ter- 


| 


| ritory. 


N. B. Martin and M. Fisher have bought the Gazette, of Waynesbo- 


rough, Pa. 


H. D. Morgan has relinquished the editorial control of the Emporia, | 


(Kan.) Republican. 


H. W. Hamilton, Jr., has assumed editorial control of the Kewaunee 
(Wis.) Enterprise. 


The November number of the New York Century magazine contains 
an interesting experiment—a fuil-page block engraved directly from 
nature. 

The Thoroughbred Stock Yournal is a new monthly of sixteen pages, 
established in this city by J. Hunt: W. S. Webster and Joseph Barbiere 
are the editors. 

The Farm Yourna/, published in this city by Wilmer Atkinson, has 
been provided with a double office, and will be issued jointly in Phila- 


| delphia and Chicago. 


The Yournal, of Oreston, O., has been increased in size to a six-col- | 


umn-to-the-page quarto. 

The Norristown (Pa.) Baftist is now published under the name of the 
Central Union Baptist. 

The Landmark, of Norfolk, Va., and the birginian, of the same 
city, have been enlarged. 

The Zimes is a new daily afternoon newspaper started in Trenton, N. 
J., by Lawrence S. Mott. 


The Oferator, the organ of the telegraphers, has been changed from 
a fortnightly to a weekly. 


The Meeker Couuty (Minn.) 7ridune has been revived by its former 


owner and editor, N. P. Olsen. 

The Erening Star, of this city, has been enlarged by the addition of 
one column to each of its pages. 

The Mountain Scorcher, of West Liberty, Ky., has changed its name 
to the Licking Valley Scorcher. - 

Edwin M, Warfield has bought the Ellicott City (Md.) 7imes and as- 
sumed editorial control of the paper. 

The Newark (N. J.) Suaday Ca// has been changed from a folio toa 
quarto, with eight columns to the page. 

Mrs. N. Powell has leased the Zimes, of Fall River, Kan., to J. A. 
Somerby, and retired from the management. 

E.S. & J. T. McComas, publishers of the Mountain Sentinel, of 
Union, Oregon, have dissolved partnership. 


G. D. Leavitt has disposed of his interest in the /rdependent, of Wal- | 


nut Creek, Cal., and retired from journalism. 

The Ashland (Pa.) Zocad is a smaii four-column folio, started Nov. 1, 
by L. W. Gheen. It is for gratuitous distribution. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Medical News has passed into the management 
of Drs. Lunsford F. Yandell and L.S. McMurtry. 

W. M. Canice has sold the 7imes, of El Paso, Texas, to J. W. Fays 
& Co. J. H. Wagoner is the editor and business manager. 

Dr. J. Schuyler has become the editor of the Bloomsburg (Pa.) Four- 
nal, Mr. Potter, the former editor, remains as publisher. 

Sansom & Co., of the Indiana (Pa.) Democrat, have commenced, at 
Indiana, the publication of a daily paper called the Record. 

Rev. H. H. W. Hibshman, D. D., has been chosen synodical editor 
of the Reformed Church Messenger, published in this city. 

W. W. Liggett has become sole owner of the Standard, of McCune, 
Kan., and changed the name of that journal to the McCune 7imes 

M. Moreland has sold his interest in the Metropolis (Ill.) Journal to 
his partner, B. O. Jones, who continues the paper as sole proprietor. 

Columns of advertisements in Spanish appear in the New Orleans 
newspapers. This means that the city is getting trade from Mexico. 

The Baltimore (Md.) 7elegram has been enlarged and improved in all 
of its departments. It is edited by James Young and Wm. I. Cooke. 
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A. J. Carr has bought the Bradford (Pa.) Sunday Star, and has 
changed it from a folio to a quarto, and renamed it the Bradford Mai?. 
It is Democratic in politics. : 

Eugene Field, for some time past the humorous writer of the Denver 
(Col.) Tribune, has resigned from that paper and connected himself with 
the Cleveland (O.) Herald. 

J. J. McLaurin, at one time connected with the Oil City (Pa.) Der- 
rick, has purchased the material of the defunct Petroleum World for a 


| Sunday paper at Franklin, Pa. 


Many of the weekly newspapers are printing portraits and biographi- 
cal sketches of ‘“‘ Four Great Journalists ’’—George W. Childs, Henry 
Watterson, Joseph Medill and Murat Halstead. 

Wm. H. Maxwell, one of the editors of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 7imes, 
has been chosen Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction in that 
city. A salary of $3,500 is attached to the position. 

W. H. Griffith, A. J. Palm, R. J. Zahniser and W. B. Bard have pur- 
chased the Western Press, of Mercer, Pa., and changed its name to the 
Mercer County Democrat. W.H. Griffith is the editor. 

The Keystone is a new four-page quarterly, established in this city to 
further the interests of the jewelry trade. It is handsomely printed on 
tinted paper and is embellished with artistic engravings. John L. Shep- 
herd is the editor. 

The Washington (D. C.) Sunday Capital has been sold to the pub- 
lishers of the Army and Navy Register, who will conduct it as a first- 
class Sunday newspaper devoted to literature, society, and the local 
interests of Washington. 

The printing office of the Bradford (Pa.) Argus was burned out on the 
morning of October 27. The Argus was issued from the Reporter office 
and new material to replace that burned out ordered. This is the second 
time that the Argus has been burned out—the first time was in October, 
1852; then, as now, the paper rose rapidly from the ruins. 

King Cetewayo, while in London, bought an outfit for a four-page 
paper. 

The Constantinople Pare due Bosfhal has been suppressed for at- 
tacking Prince Bismarck. 

T. H. S. Escott has accepted the editorship of the London Fortnightly 
Review, succeeding John Morley. 

Le Matin—Morning—is the name of the last new daily started in 
Paris. Fora wonder, it is independent in politics. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung, the best known of the daily newspapers of 
Germany, has been removed from Augsburg to Munich. 

The death is announced of Fraser's Magazine. Among the names 
associated with this publication are those of Thackeray, Carlyle, Cole- 
ridge and “‘ Father Prout.’’ It was for Fraser that Thackeray, under 
the xom de plume of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, wrote some of the best 
of his early sketches, among others ‘‘ The Haggerty Diamond” and the 
‘*Shabby-Genteel Stories.”” Most of Father Prout’s clever productions 
were published in the magazine, whose extinction will excite the general 
regret of every lover of high-class literature. 
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VERMONT ITEMS. 

—The first number of the South Royalton Hera/d, an edition of the 
West Randolph Herald and News, appeared November 1. Size 26x40 
inches, folio. It is made up mainly of matter from the Herald and 
News, but is of more interest to the people of South Royalton and ad- 
joining towns. 

—W. E. Barrett, formerly of the St. Albans Messenger, has gone to 
Washington, D. C., as correspondent of the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

—David S. Thomas, for a long time press agent for P. T. Barnum, 
and well known in Vermont, has retired from the road and a first-class 
job printing office in New Haven. 

H. M. Burk, formerly proprietor of the Vermont Record, the new St. 
Albans paper, has bought the Newton (Mass.) Refud/ican, which, under 
the name of the Newton Graphic, he is now conducting with his son, 
Frank. 

—Hon. E. P. Walton, editor of ‘‘ Walton’s Vermont Register, 
Farmer’s Almanac and Business Directory ’’ for more than sixty years, 
and the founder of the Montpelier Watchman, was recently married to 
a young lady. Mr. Walton is over eighty years of age. Old printers 
like new “‘ forms.”’ 

—H. M. Mott, formerly of the Brandon Union, but later of the Cham- 
plain (N. Y.) /uterview, has gone to Plattsburgh, N. Y., to take a posi- 
tion on the Ze/egram there. He sold his paper to the ‘‘ Telegram Co.”’ 

—The Greenbackers of Vermont are trying to raise $10,000 for the es- 
tablishment of a Greenback paper. Several years ago an office was 
bought, but R. Hoe & Co., took it for a mortgage before the first num- 
ber of the paper was printed. 

—The Montpelier Daily Yourna/, published during the session of the 
Legislature, is a bright sheet, probably the best congressional daily ever 
published in Vermont. 

—John Metcalf, formerly of Fair Haven, but more recently of New 
York, succeeds Frank Redfield as editor and proprietor of the Fair 
Haven Z£ra. Mr. Redfield has accepted a Government positiom C. H. 
Severance, of the Argus, is foreman of the printing office. 


* —___—___~@< _ 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. James W. Simonton died suddenly, from heart disease, at Napa, 
Cal.,on November 2. He was born in Columbia County, N. Y., in 1824, 
and was educated in the public schools of New York City. When 
twenty-one years of age he commenced a journalistic career as a law re- 
porter of the New York Comrier and Inquirer; subsequently he went 
to Washington as correspondent for that paper. In 1850 he went to 
California to edit the San Francisco Courier. In 1851 he returned to 
New York City to accept an editorial position on the newly started New 
York 7imes. For seven years he was the Washington correspondent of 
that paper. In 1866 he was made general agent of the Associated Press, 
holding that position until 1821, when he voluntarily retired to take up 
his residence in California, where he had large interests in the Budletin 
and Ca//, of Napa. Mr. Simonton left a widow and three children. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The Printers’ Crrcutar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


1 Month. 3 Months./6 Months. 1 Year. 
$25 00 $70 00) $125 00 $200 00 
eo = 40: © 72 00 125 oO 

oo 20 00 35 00 65 00 

oo 2 50 4 50 9 oo 

5° 1 25 2 25 4 5° 











THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Inch 2 
Two Inches . 3 
Three Inches 4 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. 9 


oo 4 00 7:00 1200 
00) 700 1200| 2000 
eo} 1000 1800! 35 00 
eo} 25 00} 4590) 7000 
Address R. S. MENAMIN, 

s17 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 








WANTS. 


ANTED—A PARTNER IN A GOOD PAYING PRINTING 
office at Charlotte, N. C., doing the best business in the city. 
Office invoiced at $1,500. Address SOUTH, 

Lock Box 227, Charlotte, N. C. 


ANTED—A HALF-INTEREST IN A LIVE PENNSYL- 

vania Weekly Paper within forty miles of Philadelphia. The 

advertiser has some experience, and has a monthly now. Address, with 
full particulars, S. J. HENRY, 524 North Sixth St , Philadelphia. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, HAVING A COMPLETE OUTFIT 
for a newspaper office, would like to unite with some one in esta- 
blishing a newspaper and job office in a good location ; or would add the 
newspaper outfit to a job office already established. Address 
C. S. HASLETT, Millville, N. J. 





FOR SALE. 
OR SALE—THIRD, HALF, OR WHOLE OF OLD-ESTA- 
blished, profitable Republican newspaper. Republican County 
and State. West. Will bear closest inspection. 
ALPHA, care of Printers’ Crrcucar. 
OR SALE—AN OLD-ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPER IN 
Pennsylvania. The only Republican paper in the county. Has 
legal patronage. Price, $s,oco. For further particulars, address 
BUSINESS, care of R. S. Menamin, Philadelphia. 


R SALE—A HALF-INTEREST IN AN ESTABLISHED 
Newspaper and Job Printing Office; fully equipped with machi- 
nery and material; circulation of paper over 4,000; first-class jobbing 
trade. Price, $2,700. Principals alone address 
JOURNALIST, care of Privrers’ Crrcurar. 
R SALE,.—A FIRST-CLASS PAYING SEASIDE NEWSPA- 
per and Job Printing Office will be sold at a bargain on accommo- 
ating terms, on account of the poor health of owner. Only those mean- 
ing business need apply. For further information address 
SEASIDE, this office. 


R SALE—A JOB PRINTING OFFICE, INCLUDING ONE 

Improved Gordon Quarter-medium Press; 1 Walnut Cabinet, 40 

cases, with galley top; 1 Plow Paper Cutter; 1 case Labor-saving Metal 

Furniture; full supply of type, 50 different styles—everything, in fact, 

necessary in a complete job printing office. Equipment cost over $1,300; 

has been in use only a few years, is in prime condition and must be sold. 
Address ALF. C. BRUNER, Columbia, Penna. 


OR SALE.—A PROSPEROUS 


Newspaper and Well-Equipped Printing Office 


For sale, in a thriving town in Western Pennsylvania Has a share of 
county advertising. Large jobbing patronage. Satisfactory reason for 
selling. Price, $2}000. Address 

MAXWELL, care of Quaprar, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BAXTER ENGINE FOR SALE. 


A two horse-power Baxter Engine, in good running order. Is at pre- 
sent driving a large size Potter cylinder press (32x48), a quarter-medium 
Gordon, the latter four stories from the basement where the engine 
stands. In addition, we have been renting power to an ice cream manu- 
facturer during the Summer, who has been running a ten-gallon freezer. 
Expense of running (for fuel) from 12 to 15 cents per day. Having in- 
troduced steam ter hantiog urposes, we can dispense with the Baxter. 

Address H. T. CPAUDER. Printer and Stationer, 
or BRUNNER & KNAUSS, Machinists, 
thiehem, Pa. 


$2,500 WILL BUY A JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


invoicing $3,000, which has netted present owner $10,000 in the past few 
years ; situated in one of the liveliest towns in America. A splendid 
opening for the right party. None but a cash man need apply. 
Address BEN. FRANKLIN PRINTING OFFICE, 
8 Lovett’s Block, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 
apers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless, The use >t 
every fnece Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 


of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 
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MEGILL’S PATENT 


GAUGE 





PINS AND FEED GUIDES. 


STEEL GAUGE PINS. 


— No. 1, Pica High; No. 2, 
- ie Medium High; No 3, Great 
Piimer High; No 4, Pica 

High, made without lip. 


PRICE, 60 cts. per doz 
= —— One dozen of each size in a 
box Assorted when re 

quired 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 


Price per dozen, $1 20, consisting of 


12 Gauge Pins and 12 long tougues extra 
Price per set, 40 cts., consisting of 3 
Gauge Pins and 8 long tongues extra 


PARALLEL FEED GUIDES, 
PRICE PER SET $2.50. 
Consisting of 1 Side Gauge Pin, 1 pair 
Holders and 3 pairs diff rent 
length Guides, having 
graduated fiat 
shanks 


Price, $1.00 per set, in 
cluding an extra pair of 
Short Guides. 





wee, 
Sold by all Dealers and Type Founders. 


E. L. MEGILL, PATENTEE & MANUFAOTURER, 
78 & 80 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 





RALPH MILIS. RALSTON MILLS. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE 


Y>— oF — | ne 
——_—efejo— 


OMG. ELLOT, ° 2. 


17 CHESTNUT sr, 4, n° 726 JAYNE sT. 
SR RAE aoa 
BANKERS’ 
Reliable, 


BLOTTING. 
Cheap. Try it. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. ALL GRADES OF PAPER 


NATIONAL HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 





LARGEST HOTEL IN THE City. 
REMODELED, REFURNISHED. 
New PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
This Hotel is pleasantly located and is convenient to all the Govern- 
ment Departments. 
Safest hotel in the country in case of fire, having six different stair- 
ways from top to ground floor. 
Horse cars pass the door to all parts of the city. 


W.H Cucspy. } F. TENNEY & Co. 


PRINTERS’ 





CIRCULAR. 


TYPOGRAPHIG = PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, 
Reduced Price, $6.00. 


Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. 

and improved, 


By Mail, $2.20. 


Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, 
Price, $2.00. 


and printed on tinted paper. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manualof Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well 

With several Useful numerous Schemes for Imposing 

Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 

MacKellar. Thirteenth E 


$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 


as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
Tables, 
Thomas 
edition, 


Revised and Enlarged. Price, 


A PRINTER'S MANUAL: 


Pressmen. 


A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
3y Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 
THE PROGRESSIVE PRINTER: A Book of Instruction for Jour- 
neymen and Apprenticed Printers 
Edition. 


By Samuel Whybrew. Second 
Price, 75 cents. 





VANDERBURGH, WELLS & 00, 
~ Printans’ and Engravers’ Depot, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“STRONG SLAT” CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, ETC, 


ALSO, SUPERIOR 


WOOD TYPE, RULES AND BORDERS. 


Woods, Tools, ete., for Engravers; Com- 
plete Newspaper Outfits; Types, 
Presses, etc.; Machinists’ 

Pattern Letters. 


110 FULTON & 16 & 18 DUTCH STS., NEW YORK 



































PALE TERS: CIRCULAR: 


n ‘ ye and Beam Foundry. ) 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. | 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER nN | 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirtecn 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column foulio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-columu quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
Suily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


WALKER, TUTILL & BRESNAY, 


(Successors to R. F. Cole & Co.,) 


Printers’ Warehouse, 


BOXWOOD, MAHOGANY 
AND MAPLE FOR EN- 
GRAVERS’ USE. 


O01, 203 & 205 WILLIAM SPREE, 


NEW YORK. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice. at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


- PRICE List. 
¢ 


} 
| 

Half Medium Rollers, 
Quarter ‘ s 


go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. 


60 “ Large Rollers, gocts. perth, | 
COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS PER POUND 


On *0—,_) 
I'he best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO.. 142 S. Fourth St., Phila. 


BENDERNAGEL «& CoO., 


-#Best Quality Roller Composition,?- 


No. 36 HUDSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





Composition in Bulk, 40 Cts. per Pound. No. 2 Composition 30 Cts. per Pound 


Will not shrink, dry out, or “rack 





A. M. COLLINS, SON «& CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE }NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


gcCHROMO CARDS». 


9 &—__ oo megs fo —- —--— = 
era ig 50 CTs. PER THOUSAND UPWARDS. 


We have 5 Series at 65 Cts. per 1,000, which we send by mail 
postage paid on receipt of price. 


—o-¢T, M. SIMPSON, >-— 
21S. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
CLINE, MILLER «& Co., 


WHOLESALE PAPER AND ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 
26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Tinted Writing Paper in 11 Different Tints, suitable for fine 
Circular Work, Ball Programmes and Wedding Invitations. 


Paper in all varieties, suited for the trade of Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers and Stationers. 





FRANK TOOMEYW, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies, 2 


S@™ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “U@ 
































PRINTERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


715 & 717 MARKET ST, PHILADELPHIA, 


Are prepared to supply Printers and others with 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 


TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK OF STATIONERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED. 
‘oO 


ag An Examination of our Stock is Cordially Invited.-@ 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL STEREOTYPE OUTFITS 


Adapted to the wants of the Printing Office. Also, 


THE COMBINED PRINTING PRESS & STEREOTYPE CASTING-BOx, 


A Machine that will do first-class Printing and Stereotyping, giving a double advantage for the 
same amount invested. Moulds and Display Cuts, Corners, Borders, Reading Matter, etc ,a 
specialty. Send for descriptive circulars. 


Manufactured by 


M. J. : OS, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥- 


TYPOGRAPHICAL HAND BOOK, 


Compicep spy Cuas. Macuris. 
BOOK OF DESIGNS, 
Desicnep ny Cuas. Macuris. 


No printer can afford to be without these valu- 
able works. By mail to any address for 50 cts. 
each. Send for a circular to 

HERMAN ENDRIS, 
Cor. ‘Rivard & Maple Se., , Detroit, “Mich. 


HEMPEL’S 
PATENT 


CAST-STEEL QUOINS! 


ee a a, ee See $2.50. 
No. 2, 
SUE Ol Es. a) sie’ 6 bs 


as Pa ea a 50 cts. 


For Sale by BR. S. MENAMIN, 


517 MINOR ST., PHILA. 





THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE 00., R. S. MENAMIN, 
GOD TYP! TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


- WoonD TYPE, 
METAL TyPE, INKS, SIZE, BRONZES, PRESSES | 517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Paper Cutters and Printers’ Supplies 
of every description. 


| 
108-116 Franklin St., Norwich, Conn. 
New York eon 61 Beekman st. 


Everything needed in a Printing Office. 





Southwick, McCay & Co., 
-PAMPHLET BINDERS, 


38 HUDSON STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Bete sand ae for Ps Printers a Specialty. 








J.G. DITMAN &CO.. 





PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


BooK, NEWS OR FLAT PAPERS 


REQUIRED BY 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
NEWSPAPERS, 
PRINTERS, 


WISSAHICKON AND MANAYUNK 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 


LITHOGBRAPHERS. 


MILLS PAPER. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





30, 32 & 34 S. SIXTH ST., 
ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS Visig akient atheen, Motos 


been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 

the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 

They count as desired from 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. 
PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 


‘Tlart’s Printing Press Counter, 


f: > 
— + 
= 


In Philadelphia by R, 8, Mewamin, and others. 
H. F. HART, Rochester, N.Y. 
































COLDING & CO.’S_ “ares PEARL 
PRESSES # TOOLS. 


a we 


COMPOSING. 
News Composing Sticks. 
Job Composing Sticks. 
Composing Rules. 


IMPOSING. 
Labor Saving Reglet. 
Labor Saving Furniture. 
Hickory Quoins. 


All Brass Galleys. 
Brass Lined Galleys. 


Screw Quoins. 
Imposing Rules. 

















A\ 


Cherry Galleys. 
Annex Type Boxes. 
Type Cases. 
Steel Bodkins. 
$200. Steel Tweezers. 
PRINTING. 
Chromatic Press. 
Golding Jobber. 
Pearl Press. 
Official Press. 
Gage Buttons. 
Steam Fixtures. 


Counter Shafts. 
Ink Fountains. 
Automatic Brayer. 
Inking Rollers. 


THE GOLDING. as 


Fort-Hill Square, - 


Send two 3-cent stamps for our New Catalogue of Presses, Tools, Type, etc. 


Shooting Sticks. 
Hickory Mallets. 
Maple Planers. 
Proof Planers. 
Imposing Tables. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rule Cutters. x _— 
Lead Cutters. \ \ | 
Curving Machines. \\ 
Mitering Machines. \® 
Printers’ Vises. 
Galley and Furniture Racks, 
Lead and Reglet Racks. 
Roller Cabinets. 
Type Cabinets. 
News and Job Stands. 
+——_>-?.-> 


MANUFACTORY, 


Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 











GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES, 


CORNER SIXTH AND , CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. 


A SAFE ‘AND ‘CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER! 





The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to erable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

Tk+ ‘ampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price of Lamp Holder without Lamp, 75c.; by mail, 
postpaid, $1.00. 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. ! 


New Tare FAstener. 


Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

Two or three holes are punched in the tape, the eyelets are set in and 
riveted, and in a few moments the tape is ready for use; thus avoiding 
the old and tedious method of sewing. Tapes fastened with these eye- 
lets are stronger than those which are sewed with thread, and will last 
until the tape wears out. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.25. 
Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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| 8 A. RUDOLPH'S SONS & 00. 
(Wines Meith ) 


506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


BRANCH STORE, 13 DECATUR ST. 





























A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 





—-—#8ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN YEARS. #+—+— 


GODFREY & Co., | 





“ PRINTERS’ INDIA-RUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND, 





No. 325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
ROLLERS CAST DAILY. COMPOUND, 30 CTS. PER POUND. CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


¢ RE- -CASTING Danco ete Fo 


ee 45 Cts. per Pound. Rollers Cast at Same Price — 


This Composit a Glycerine Compound and c not be e celled. lt. can be ast repeatedly and should be washed 
with oil o apes ne. Prorat on caatiaush 


All orders by Mail must be aecompanied by Cash. GODFREY & 60., 325 Walnut St. Philada. 


For Sale by R. Ss. MENAMIN. 



































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, 


GORDON’S 
FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESSES, 


NEW CIRCULAR NOW READY. 


“7 


GoRDON Press WorRKS, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


(Established in 1869 by Daniel Dermond and R. S. Menamin.) 


NOS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


——i oe > a 


MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY, 


ROTARY, ADAMS AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REBUILT, REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of PIECES AND PARTS OF PRESSES Kept Constantly on Hand. 


The FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the 
past thirteen Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


Address all communications to R > MEN AMIN 
. . 9 
Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 












































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


W. D. WILSON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIRIINITINIc 


7159 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 




















<< ee 


All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 


ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONOE. 


NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER. 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 
ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
_ There is no steam to make or to maintain. <A// expense ceases when engine is stopped 


It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
for use in printing offices. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. SCHLEICHER, SCHuMM & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. BirMINGHAM, Conn., Fedruary 5th, 1879. 
The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many good qualities. We placed it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. e run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 Ibs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam engine, 
to run it, as a gift. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 


Messrs. ScHLeicHer, Scoumm & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. 
GENTLEMEN: Having one of the “‘ Otto Silent Gas Engines,’ 





Puitapvevpnia, December 14th, 1878. 
TENT: . ’ of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, | take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has mo eguad; the gas consumption is but from to goo feet per day according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 
for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts 





Over 2,000 engines in use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and 7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M «& cCO.. 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, N. EB. Cor. 334 & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. 


Size of Pair, over all. 
17 X21 
20 X 25 

o2 84X29 

-« 26x 34 
29 X 42 
32 * 47 
35 X $f 
38 x 55 
41 x 60 


1% IN, 1 IN. TRON 
LOLI OLLI OO 


11 IN, 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 


Size Pair, over all, 
17 X21 

25 

29 

34 

29 X 42 

3? X 47 

35 * 58 

38 x 55 

41 x 60 


20x 


1 IN. IRON 


24x 
26x 


1% IN. 


1 IN, 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase, 


Size each, over all. 
17 x2 
20x 


24 


1 IN, IRON 


1% IN- 


LO LOO Lee 


x 
x 
x 
x 
x 


51 
© X 55 
41 x 60 


1% IN, 


Size each, inside. 


x 8% 
x 10% 


15 
18 
22 x12\% 
23% X15 

26% x 19 

29% x 21% 
324 x 23% 
35% x 254% 
3854 x 27% 


Size each, inside. 
15 x 8% 
18 x10 
22 x12\% 
23% X15 
26% X19 
29% x 21% 
324 x24 
354% x 254% 
3834 x 27% 


Size each, tnside. 
15 x19 
18 x23 
22 x27 
23% X 31% 
26% x 39% 
29% x 44% 
32% x 48% 
3544 x 52% 
38% x 57% 


Skeleton Chase. 


Size each, inside. 


Size each, over all. 


17 X21 
<0 80x25 
29 
34 
42 
47 
35 xX 51 
38 x 55 
41 x 60 


24x 


1 IN, IRON 


20x 
29x 


1% IN. 


32 x 


1¥{ IN, 


4 
? 


Size each, over all, 
&. 17 X 2E 
2, 

3, 

& ses 
5» . 
rs". Ns 
7> +6 

8, cee 


% 


20 X 25 
24X29 
26 x 34 
29 X 42 
32 X 47 
35 X 51 
38 x 55 
41 x 60 


i i i ee 


1 in. 1% IN. 1 IN. TRON 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. 


x19 
23 
27 
31% 


15 
18 
22 


Xx 
x 
23% x 
26% x 30% 
294 x 44% 
32% x 48% 
354 x52% 


384% x57% 
News Chase. 


Bize each, inside 
5 x19 
138 x23 
22 X27 
23% x 31% 
26% x 39% 
29% x 44% 
32% x 48% 
354 x 52% 
334 x 57% 


dered, 1% in, shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. 


each, and the width of crossbars. 


TERMS CASH, 


Price, pair. 
fio oo 
It co 
12 00 
13 00 
14 00 
15 50 
17 co 
18 so 
20 oo 


ROO 


Price each. 
$5 00 
6 co 
7 00 
8 co 
9 09 
to oo 
II co 
12 oo 
13 00 


In ordering, give the dind of Chase — 
e 


When Chases are ordered to be made HEAVreRr than stated in pric 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, 


° 
r 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS, 


K OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE, 


SKELETON CHASE, 


NEWS CHASE, 


ver inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 


uired, the inside and oxtside dimensions of 
ist, an extra charge will be made, 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor Sr., Pura. 



































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


MENAMIN'S 








IMPROVE 





SUPERIOR TQ ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 





The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face ot 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, wé// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside : $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x fo inches inside 12 x 18 inches inside 
8% x 13 2 50 | 14x 20 “ 
10 x16 15 x 22 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22 inches inside $3 00 | 10x 22¥ inches inside 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPEOIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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bonstup Lithographic Hand Pres 


=—= 


me : 


ay 


The above cut represents the BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRFSS, long and favorably known to Lithographic Printers, and 
by them preferred to those of any other make. These presses are neatly, yet strongly built, and will be kept up to the high standard 
of excellence that has made them fhe favorites with those who use Lithographic Hand Presses. 

The following testimonials, from two of the largest Lithographic establishments in Philadelphia, will be sufficient to show the 
esteem in which they are held: . 

PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876... 

MR. R. 8S. MENAMIN:—Dear Strr—I have 21 Bronstrup Lithographic Hand Presses in my establishment, on which a great deal of the 
finest color work has been satisfactorily executed. The most of the chromos published by Duval & Hunter have been printed on the Bron- 
strup Press, For correctness of register, and ease of working, they are all that could be desired. Yours truly, THOS. HUNTER, 

Successor to DuvaL & HuntTER, 716-722 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILapELpnta, April 20, 1876. 
MR. R. 8. MENAMIN:—Dear Str—The 8 Lithographic Hand Presses in our establishment are all of the Bronstrup pattern, which we 
deem superior to any others pow in use, They are strong, durable, and give great satisfaction to our lithographers. 
Yours truly, GEO. 8. HARRIS & SON. 


o> o- oe 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
PRESSES (WITHOUT REGISTERING OR TYMPAN FRAMES) 


Di, hs Ree Cok Wey Oi ove 0 on ccc ce ceca ccctecnccsnesnscbesesteoce --- $145.00 } 
“3, « gs |? * SSR eR RS at aa ne ye 180.00; 2o*ing $5 extra. 


REGISTERING FRAMES, molasses te Hh 063 Bad. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY R. s. MENAMIN, 


B17 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 









































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS ! 





We keep in stock full lines of every material you require to print 


on, including 
RULED BUSINESS HEADINGS, 


PLAIN CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
ENVELOPES AND SHIPPING TAGS. 


Flat Writing: Papers, all gras, Bi ok, News and Gover Papers, 


CHROMO ADVERTISING CARDS. 


Ball Programme Covers. 


ob. oe +e + > + +H +H +H + HoH +H 6 H+ He He He He tert 


WEDDING INVITATIONS. 


~~ ws,oer Ce 


—- ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, -- 


Of the Latest Styles, in Great Variety. 


Send for a Catalogue; and call upon us when in the city. 


_ 4) 
> Ghe— + — 


THOMAS W. PRICE CoO., 


505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 































































































THE BEST 


LABOR-SAVING METAL FURNITURE, 


PUT UP IN 
FONTS OF 25, 50 AND 100 POUNDS, 


—aT— 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER PouUND. 


In the 50 and roo pound fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 10 ems Pica in width, and from 4 to go ems Pica ip 
length. 
In the 25-pound fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 10 ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 25 ems Pica in length 


WO OPEN ENDS! 


In this Furniture the ends of each piece are made the’same height as the sides, rendering them all much more 
durable than the ola-style open-end _ Furniture. 


SMOOTHLY FINISHED ! 


An examination of this Furniture will be a pleasure to the printer, it is so accurately made and smoothly 


finished. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














BUY NONE BUT 


THE CAMPBELL COUNTRY PRESS. 


= ESR = 


ELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO.. 


ae ae ee 45 Beekman St., New Yor 
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